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Between Home and Heaven: Contemporary American Landscape Photography, opening February 2 
at The Cleveland Museum of Art, presents about 130 recent works by 38 American photographers 
who explore the natural art and pattern in the landscape — and the effects of human interaction with 
it — through a wide range of traditional and experimental techniques. 

Because the great 19th-century expansion of the United States across the American continent 
happened at the same time as the birth and maturation of photography, the medium and the Ameri- 
can landscape have always been intimately linked. Our earliest great photographers documented the 
landscape, and ever since, the experience most Americans have had of the landscape has been 
through photographs. 

In the hundred years or more since the expansion westward, photographers have gone 
beyond viewing landscape art as the documentation of the nation’s natural beauty. The works in 
this exhibition, nearly all of which were created in the last ten years, reveal the broadly diverging 
and individual ways in which contemporary photographers look at the landscape in relation to 
human culture. The common denominator among all these disparate visions is an aesthetic appre- 
ciation for the organic rhythms and structures of natural forms as they relate to each other and to 
the orderly creations and chaotic refuse of human culture — ^in formal terms alone, these are beauti- 
ful, thought-provoking works of art. 

As exhibition organizer Merry Foresta, curator of photography at the National Museum of 
American Art, puts it in her catalog essay, “most recent landscape photographers continue to use 
the formal aspects of beauty as a strategy of persuasion.” An artist may portray beautiful nature 
humbling human achievement, as in Robert Dawson’s Flooded Salt Air Pavilion, Great Salt Lake, 
Utah, or show how human actions have devastated what used to be beautiful, as in Peter Coin’s 
Orchard Site. In either case, the beauty of the photographic imagery draws the viewer in so the 
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artist can make the point. What exactly the artist has to say, of course, varies according to each 
photographer’s vision. While Lois Connor’s pensive tree studies and Robert Dawson’s Western land- 
scapes recall without irony the “straight” 19th-century documentary style, John Divola’s studio assem- 
blages and Steel Stillman’s highly manipulated prints are deliberately artificial. Most of the photogra- 
phers’ visions and techniques fall somewhere between, sharing one grand theme: the land is basic to 
human existence. You’ve got to have something to stand on. 

Stephen Jay Gould, Harvard University professor and Natural History magazine columnist, built 
his catalog essay around this operative thesis: human culture is neither master or destroyer of nature nor 
its helpless captive, but, rather, that homo sapiens is one of a few dominant organisms in a complex 
environment. “It is profoundly unhelpful,” says Gould, “ in casting the two realms of nature and culture 
intrinsically apart.” Everything we do affects nature and is affected by nature — we are nature. Curator 
Merry Foresta acknowledges this in her adoption of the principle that none of the photographs portray 
actual people (in fact, there are virtually no animals of any kind). The works show only the land and the 
effects various forces have had on the land. Our nuclear test sites and great cities are as much a part of 
the contemporary American landscape as squirrel tracks and bird nests. 

These photographs are fundamentally about how we negotiate with nature in defining our own 
mental and physical order. Human-imposed patterns and structures both imitate and diverge from 
“natural” order: unruly twigs fill the neat rows of a cultivated field in Gus Foster’s Cut Wheat; a perfect 
arch bridge spans an unevenly eroded valley in Stuart D. Clipper’s Snake River Gorge Bridge, Twin 
Falls, Idaho', Barbara Bosworth’s National Champion American Beech, Ashtabula County, Ohio shows 
local kids’ names carved into the gnarly bark; Unfinished House in the Woods, Near Taos, NM, by Rick 
Dingus, sets the rectangular frame of straight boards against the tangled thicket of the woods and the 
artist’s own energetic scribblings on the paper surface. Even those images which seem to show no 
human influence are framed by neat rectangles that impose boundaries on the worlds they repre- 
sent — they are about how the artist sees nature as much as they are about trees, rocks, and streams. 

As the exhibition title suggests, the contemporary human perception of the landscape’s role in 
our existence is by no means a point of consensus. Some call it home. Some call it heaven. Most call it 
something between. The 38 photographers engage their subjects in 38 ways, vvdth widely varying 
proportions of humble reverence, intimate affection, biting irony, and quiet wit — but in all cases, their 
diverse spiritual, psychological, sociological, and formal concerns find compelling expression through 
the exploration of the natural landscape. A full color catalog is available in the Museum Store. 
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